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will start anew this morning with a 
higher, fairer creed: 

will cease to stand complaining of 
my ruthless neighbor’s greed; 

will cease to sit repining while my 

duty’s call is clear: 

waste no moment whining and 

my heart shall know no fear. 


_ 


_ 


— 


will 


wilt look sometimes about me for the 
things that merit praise; 

will search for hidden beauties that 

elude the grumbler’s gaze; 

try to tind contentment 

paths that I must tread; 

will cease to have resentment 
another moves ahead. 


_ 


— 


in the 


_— 


will 


when 


_ 


— 


not be swayed by envy when 

my rival's strength is shown; 
not deny his merit, but 

strive to prove my own: 

will try to see the beauty spread be- 
fore me, rain or shine— 

will cease to preach your duty and 

be more concerned with mine, 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


will 


will 


— 


—_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Ohio Legislature has adjourned 


with a number of good laws to its 
credit, among them one providing for 
the appointment of ten women as fac- 


tory inspectors. 


The members of the Parlia- 
ment of Finland have introduced a bill 


to raise the marriageable age for girls 


women 


from Cer- 


tainly no wise mother would want her 


fifteen years to eighteen. 


daughter to marry at fifteen, especially 
in a cold country like Finland, where 
girls mature late. 


Rhode Island has just strengthened 
its child-labor law, raising from 13 
to 14 the age below which 
must not work in a factory or 
The new law provides that 
child under 16 shall be employed be- 
between 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. Children 
between 14 and 16 years of age may 
under certain 


children 
shop. 


also no 


be employed restric- 


tions. 


having de- 


in the first 


The English suffragists, 
feated Winston Churchill 
constituency where he sought election 
to Parliament, have now followed him 
to the second—a place supposed to be 
“sure” for the Liberals—and are mak- 
ing things unpleasant for him again 


| bile, a Miss Malony followed him up 
with a large dinner-bell, and kept him 
from being heard by persistently ring- 
Walter Walsh of Dundee 
us that must not 
reports of the do- 


ing it. Rev. 


has told we be mis- 
led by the “yellow” 
ings of the suffragettes. The story is 
But, 
if true, Miss Malony’s conduct is noth- 
ing to that of the 


lately broke up a suffrage meeting by 


very likely untrue or distorted. 


young roughs who 





throwing dead mice and tubes of sul- 


phuretted hydrogen among the ladies 


on the platform 
| the 


do their actions prove as to the fitness 


If her action proves 


unfitness of women to vote, what 


of men? The most extreme opponents 


of suffrage in England have shown 


themselves far more violent and law- 


less than its most extreme advocates. 


When the International Woman Suf- 


in 1H, eight countries were repre- 


held in 
dele- 


first Biennial, 


10G, 


sented; at its 


Copenhagen in there were 


gates from 13; and at 


held in 


the meeting to 


be Amsterdam in June, dele- 
Mrs. Ida 


“There is scarcely a 


gates are expected from 22. 
H, Ilarper says: 


country having a representative form 








of government where women are not 
demanding a voice in it.” 
| The Englishwoman’s Review is cele- 


| brating its jubilee, or semi-centennial. 


It is the oldest of the women’s papers 
now extant, and has a splendid record 
of good work to its credit, during the 
The 


about 


past haif century. Englishwom- 


an’s Review twelve 
old the 


born. send 


was years 


when Woman's Journal 
We 


and gratitude to our elder sister. 


was 
greetings of respect 


The Central Federated Labor Union 
of New York gave the privilege of the 
floor to a committee from the Pro- 
Woman Suffrage Union, led 
by Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commandey, 


gressive 


to ask their aid for woman  suf- 


frage. A resolution was adopted in- 
dorsing the object of the Progressive 
Woman Suffrage Union, and offering 
“full and the 
courageous open-air for 
political 
was 


sympathy support in 
campaign 
the 


write to 


liberty’; and secretary 
the Police 


for proper police protec- 


directed to 
Department 
tion for the women speakers at their 
meetings. 

The May issue of “World Wide Mis- 
sions” presents on its cover a picture 
of an Algerian farmer driving two wo- 
hitched 

The scene is suggestive of the 
all 
Underneath 


men with a donkey to his 
plow. 
Moham- 


the 


degradation of women in 
medan 
words: 


lands, 
“After 
Mohammedanism in 


are 
Twelve Centuries of 
North Africa.” 
But suppose some Mohammedan maga- 
zine were to place on its cover a pic- 
of the 
cotton mill, or the over-worked women 


ture children in an American 


in murderously unwholesome _§facto- 
ries, or the barred cells of the Chinese 
and Japanese slave girls held in com- 
all 


and 


pulsory servitude to vice up and 


down our Pacific coast, suppose 


the Mohammedan editor were to print 
“After 
of Christianity!’ 


undearneath it: two thousand 
years 


MUSIC BY MRS. HOWE. 


Mrs. 
through a 


Ward 
long life of lofty 


Julia llowe, who, 


purpose, 
has exerted an influence in so many 
directions, now comes before the pub- 
lic for the first time, at the age of S89 
as a composer of music. 
life 
cal abilities to the fore, and these 


Her public 


has never brought her fine musi- 


songs will be new to a public that has 
known Mrs. Howe’s work along other 


lines. Simple in form, but of noble 
musical sentiment, they will give gen- 
uine pleasure. They were most of 


them composed during her youth, and 
are said to be largely autobiographi- 
the 
girlhood and early womanhood. 


eal, reflecting emotions of her 

The volume will be entitled, “Origi- 
nal Poems and Other Verse,” and will 
be published as an Album of Fourteen 


Songs, the music by Mrs. Howe, with 





there. American papers opposed to 
suffrage profess themselves much 
scandalized by a press report that, 
when he sought to address a street 
meeting, speaking from an automo- 





her latest portrait as a frontispiece, 





frage Alliance was organized at Berlin ! 











| 
} 
} 
| 
and a special birthday poem by Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Iligginson, Edi- 
tion de luxe, Japanese vellum, hand- 


made paper, limited to 100 copies, $2.00 


net; regular edition, bound in paper, 
$1.00 net. It will be rendy on May 27, 
Mrs. Ilowe’s Stith birthday. Advance 
orders received by the Boston Music 
Company, 24 West St, Boston. 
WOMEN IN FRENCH LIBRARIES. 
The Minister of the Fine Arts in 
France has just signed a decree au- 


the 
attendants 


thorizing appointment of women 
in the public museums 
The the 


male candidates, must exami- 


as 


and libraries. women, like 


pass an 


nation, which varies with each post, 


und in some enuses academic degrees 


and a knowledge of foreign or ancient 
The news has 
the 


languages are required. 


come like a bolt from blue to all 


the museum officials in Paris, not one 
of whom, from the chief curators 
down to the ushers, knew that the 


Minister had signed such a decree, 


SWISS COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


National 
which 


The Council of 


Women, 


Swiss 
of Mme. Chaponniere 
advanced with 
the 


International 


is vresident, are well 


their preparations for special 


meeting of the Council 


of Women io be held at Geneva, Sept. 
1 to 4. On Sept. 5 and 6 the Swiss 
Naiional Council will hold their own 


annual meeting, in order to give their 


International colleagues a chance to 
The 


cil will devote its time mainly to busi- 


be present. International Coun- 


pers on Public Health will be contrib- 
uted by members of different Nationa! 
Councils, and at another public meet- 
ing the 

formation 


question of Edueational In- 


and EKmployment Bureaus 
will be discussed. 


PREMIUM OFFER, 


scribers to 


anyone sending two new sub- 


the Journal at 
“The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer” as a premium. 


RUSSIAN WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


time, 


Woman's 


$1.50 each, we will send 


first 
are to meet in congress. 
June 14; the St. 
The program covers a wide 
women’s and 


woman 


For the Russian women 
The date is 
Petersburg. 
field of 
includes the 


suffrage in 


place, 


activities, 


movement for 





Russia and in other countries. 


ness meetings, but one large meeting 
will be held under the presidency of 
the Countess of Aberdeen, where pa- | 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


The Life of Alice Freen.an Dalmer, 


by her husband, Prof, George Herbert 


almer, has just been published, It 


will be warmly welcomed by thou- 
sands wh» knew and loved Mrs. 
Palmer, and hardly less warmly by 
those who did not know her person- 
ally, but who will read of her with 
delight. This is a truly golden biog- 
raphy, the story of a beautiful life 


told, with love, sympathy 


understanding. 


beautifully 
and 
Palmer has written under con- 
difficulties, Mrs. Palmer 


preserve any 


Prof, 
siderable as 
never cared to record of 
her work: 
wis in her a wastefulness 
of the blossoming tree. ‘Why 
I said, ‘give all this time to 
speaking before uninstructed audi- 
ences, to discussions in endless com- 
mittees with people too dull to know 
whether they are talking to the point, 
and to anxious interviews with tired 
und tiresome women’ You would ex- 
haust yourself less in writing books of 
lasting consequence. At present you 
are building no monument. When you 
are gone people will ask who you 
were, and nobody will be able to say.’ 
But | always received the same indif- 
ferent answer: ‘Well, why should 
they say’ I am trying to make girls 
wiser and happier. Books don’t help 
much toward that. They are enter- 
taining enough, but really dead things. 
Why should | make more of them? It 
is people that count. You want to put 
yourself into people; they touch other 
people; these, others still, and so you 
go on working forever.’ [ could never 
stir her interest in posthumous fame, 


“There 
like that 
will you,’ 





nor shake her estimate of the import- 
ance of dealing with individual human 
beings. Instinctively she adopted the 


idea of Jesus, that, if you would re- 
mould the world, the wise way is not 
to write, but to devote your fleeting 


talks with a dozen 
And that this auda- 
cious method was effective in her 
small degree, as in that majestie in- 
stance, I now daily perceive, as I meet 


years to persistent 
young fishermen 


with those who once were almost 
dead, and were brought to living 
fruitfulness by her ardent patience. 


* At her death I received nearly two 
thousand letters, from statesmen, 
schoolgirls, clerks, lawyers, teachers, 
country wives, outcasts, millionaires, 
ministers, men of letters—a hetero- 
geneous and to me largely an un- 
known company, but alike in feeling 
the marvel of her personality and the 
loss her death had caused them.” 

Alice E. Freeman was born in 1855 
in Colesville, N. Y., an obscure coun- 
try village. Her father was of Scotch 
descent, and there was Knox blood in 
the family. He was a farmer, but had 
a great wish to do good, and, after he 
was the father of several children, he 

(Continued on Page 74.) 


*The Life of Alice Freeman 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


Palmer. Hough- 
Prica $1.50 net. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


“The 


Lon- 


Sarah Grand, the author of 


Ileavenly Twins,” is lecturing in 


don on “The Art of Happiness.” 


Lady Essex, a former Americam 


beauty, has started a laundry in Lon- 


don to recoup the family fortunes. 
Mile. Maillard, 


portraits in attracted 


Marguerite whose 


pastel have no 


| tice in recent salons of French artists, 
has been appointed Officier d’Acade- 
| mie 

Mrs. Florence Kelley writes: “Wuaai 
an interesting little ripple in the ris 


municipal suffrage 


ing tide of suffrage is the conferring ol 
upon the women of 


| Still Pond, Maryland!” 


| on 





Mrs. been 


the Governing 


appointed 
the Rich- 
mond Asylum, the largest lunatic asy- 


Cosgrave has 


Board of 
lum in Ireland. The appointment has 
given much satisfaction to lrish wom- 
felt the 
the Governing Board. 
Shiek of Whe 
the Wyoming 


en, who have long need of a 


woman on 
Mrs. F. N 
ex-president ot 


atland 
Stat 
has been 


that 


Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Brooks oft 


Interna- 


appointed by (iovernor 


State us a delegate to the 


tional Woman Suffrage Congress 
which meets at Amsterdam next June. 

Jane \ddams contributes to Chari 
ties and the Commons a _ thoughtful 
and instructive article on “The Chi- 
cago Settlements and Social Unrest.’ 
It is the discussion, by an expert, ol 
the state of mind which leads to anar- 
chistic acts, the causes of such aets, 
the attitude of settlement workers 
toward them, and the best methods of 


prevention. Everyone ought to read 


it. Send 25 cents in stamps to the edi- 
the Commons, 


May 2. 


tor of Charities and 


New York City, for the issue of 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch of 
the and 
Mrs. Ella 8S. Stewart, president of the 
Illinois E. Ss. A., 
ternational 


Evanston, Justice of Peace, 
will speak at the In- 
Suffrage Congress at Am- 
Mrs. 


work among the young folk, and Mrs. 


sterdam, Stewart on suffrage 


McCulloch on the Christian aspect of 
the question. The party from Chica- 
go will include Miss S. (Grace Nicholes, 
Miss Anna Nicholes, Mrs. Harriet 
Vandevart and Mrs. Helen Affeld- 
Mrs. McCulloch and Mrs. Stewart will 
} Sail May 350 

Mrs. Guy C. Emerson, wife of the 





newl)-appointed superintendent of 


Boston streets, had some interesting 
experiences during a year’s residence 
in Wyoming. Mr. Emerson was engi- 
the Shoshone 
construction in the Big 
basin, and was general superintendent 
of the and all 
Mrs. was the only 


in that 


neer in charge of irri- 


gation Horn 


camp its enterprises 
Emerson 


wild 


woman 
months. 
She became a good mountain climber 
and with the 
the camp, 
were, re- 


region for six 
and an 
All the 
customers as they 
and admired Mrs. 
and she was often sought for advice 
in times of sickness and 


driver, expert 


revolver. men of 
rough 
spected Emerson, 
and comfort 
distress. 

73, read a paper 


Nancy Frye, aged 


before the ‘Teachers’ Association of 
Southeastern Iowa at Davenport re- 
cently, and her reading of it is pro- 


nounced by the Journal of Education 


“the most notable incident that has 
ever occurred in an lowa educational 
association.” Nancy Irye has been 


teaching country schools for 57 years, 
and has had only so much education 
be gained in a rural 
Ohio has 
never written for print, and had never 


as was to very 


school in before 1850. She 


been On a program before. She was 
sandwiched in between Dr. Starbuck 
of the State University and Dr. Gun- 


saulus, and the wit and wisdom of her 
pauper, as well as its presentation, en- 
titled 
tion 
President 


unprecedented ova- 
received. Botb 
Dr. Gunsaulus 
spoke in exuberant praise of her work 
and of which was the 
event of At the close, 
amid great enthusiasm, a rising vote 
of thanks tendered her. Her 
theme was: “Teach Truth,” and it was 
aun inspired message. 


her to the 


which she 
Crane and 
her address, 
the meeting. 


was 
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VOTING NOT UNWOMANLY. 

Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., a conserva- 
tive of conservatives, now deceased, in 
a recent striking summary of existing 
evils, specified a tendency on the part 
of many women to adopt the occupa- 
tions and invade the sphere of men. 
Among these, it known that 
Dr. Dix included with disapproval the 


is well 


demand of women for an equal voice 
and yote with men in the government 
of their common The exer- 
cise of suffrage seemed to him a thing 
essentially unwomanly. 

A similar idea evidently existed in 
the minds of certain hoodlums of New 
York last week, and inspired them, if 
the press reports are correct, to knock 
and kick Mrs. Borrman Wells 
and some other women who tried to 
hold an open-air suffrage meeting in 
Harlem. These public-spirited roughs 
thought it their duty to suppress by 
personal violence what they considered 
an unwomanly demonstration. 

At every legislative ‘hearing 
discussion of woman suffrage 


country. 


down 


and 


public 


women were first made voters for 
school committees, a municipal city 
ordinance was at once enacted in Bos- 
ton, on motion of an Irish Catholic 
Democrat, that smoking should be 
prohibited at the polls during the fore- 
noon, in order to protect women from 
being annoyed by tobacco smoke. 
Henry Ward Beecher, fifty years ago, 
affirmed that if women legally entitled 
to vote were treated at the polls by 
any man with discourtesy, “the crowd 
would swallow him up as the wha‘e 
swallowed Jonah.” 

So far, therefore, from the voting of 
women being unwomanly, it is the 
only method whereby womanly influ- 
ence can be made fully and fairly ef- 
fective in the conduct of public affairs. 

H. B. B. 





CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 


TION. 

The majority of the present Chicago 
school board hate the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation with a holy hatred, 
although they have the spending of 
$200,000 a year which the 
Teachers’ Federation won for the 
schools by a long, hard, brave, and in- 
finitely ingenious and _ resourceful 
fight against Chicago's great tax-dodg- 
ing corporations. As the board of edu 
cation has forbidden high 
school fraternities, some members of 
the board lately sought to outlaw the 
Teachers’ Federation, because it holds 
secret meetings! Vresident Schneider 
ruled the motion out of order, alleging 
the following extraordinary reason: 

“The Federation is a dead issue so 
far as this board is concerned, and 1 


about 


secret 


during the past fifty years, its oppo-|see no reason for giving it considera- 


ments have taken a similar position, 


tion one way or another. We do not 
believe in haying rebels in our midst, 


é sed the demand for suffrage “ . 
and opposed the ° * ae or any organizations that tend to 
as an attempt of “unsexed” women create disorder. I have taken this 
«whatever that term may mean) t0O| stand from the start, and have no rea- 


force upon reluctant womanhood 
ties and responsibilities appertaining 
exclusively to male citizens. 
Yet suffrage, as defined by 
Stone in 1867, “is only an authoritative 


Lucy 


expression of an opinion in regard to 
principles, measures, and men. The 
essence of suffrage is the exercise of 
vational choice, No man will ad- 
mit that his own mother was incapa- 
ble of rational choice. And, if the wo- 
man he has married is a fool, the ar- 
gument lies eyually against his ability 
to exercise rational choice, and should 
put them both into the catagory of dis- 
franchised persons.” 

The first duty of suffragists, there- 
fore, should be to combat this false as- 


du- | son to change my views. 
ers’ 
the present board.” 


The Teach- 
Federation has no influence with 

The arrogance and unreason of this 
utterance are merely an extreme illus- 
tration of an attitude somewhat com- 
mon among education, by 
which members of the board—general- 
ly men with no experience of school 
teaching—assume that they know all 


boards of 


about it, that the teachers, the practi- 
cal experts, know nothing, that they 
are mere “hired girls,’ to be treated 


with more insolence and less consider- 


ation than any discreet mistress shows 
toward her servant; that any sugges- 
tions from them as to how the 
should be done are to be treated us im- 


work 


d how that one of the | Pertinence, and any effort on their 
8 ion, and to show that one > r 
oe f uffrage | P&Tt to get better pay as “rebellion. 
str st reasons for woman 5 rage |* , 

trongest This attitude may well have some- 


is that, both by heredity and environ- | 
ment, unlike men. For | 
that very reason, as a class of citizens 
with special rights to protect and spe- 
women need 
govern- 


women are 


remedy, 
direct representation in the 
ment of State and nation, and govern- 
ment needs equally the participation 
of its female citizens. ‘Their claim is 
far greater than can be advanced by 
Everyone will ad- 


cial wrongs to 


any class of men. 
mit the injustice and unwisdom of dis- 
franchising farmers, or merchants, or 
mechanics, or manufacturers, or law- 
yers, or ministers, or physicians, be- 
cause every class needs the vote for its 


of which 


occasion to 
its good results. 


thing to do with the growing scarcity 
of teachers. 


A. 8. B 





FROM SCOTLAND AND KANSAS. 


Boston has just had visits from two 


ministers, coming from constituencies 
thousands of miles apart, but in both 


women have the municipal 
vote. Both gentlemen while here took 
bear strong testimony to 
nu- 


Rey. Charles M. Sheldon is the 


thor of “In His Steps,” and other re- 


, ligious novels that have been trans- 
own protection, But no class of men ot Sted : , : 
3 ‘ey ; ow | lated into many languages and have 
differs so widely in its point of view meer " aie : g z 
teog | had a huge circulation. e comes 
from other men, as mothers, wives, | ” : 8 
from Kansas, where women have 


sisters and daughters differ from male 
citizens. And these women constitute 
one-half of the community. 

People’s ideas of what 
’ are largely conventional. 





is “unwo- 
manly’ The | 
following news item appears in a re- | 


cent New York ‘Tribune without any 
expression of disapproval: 
Lady Hamilton, daughter of the 


Earl of Dundonald, has just spent six 
months slaying big game in the newly 
opened wilds of the Transtana region. 
How she stalked the Cape buffalo for 
hours under a blazing sun, plugged the 
hippo under the ear when he looked 
up from his watery retreat, and cas- 
mally imparted a nunc dimittis to the 
leopard while she was waiting at a re- 
mote Jerseylike railway station—these 
are matters that will doubtless be set 
forth in a large and fitting way in 
some forthcoming edition de luxe. 
What is there that is unwomanly in 
the act of voting? There is not a) 
polling booth in any ward of Boston, 
. ° | 
or of any town or city of New Eng- | 
land, where a woman is exposed to | 
disrespect or annoyance any more than | 
in going to the postoffice or to a pub- | 
lic meeting. And if, in any civilized 
community, the polls are a scene of 
disorder, the presence of women would 
soon bring about a needed reform. 
When, 29 years ago, Massachusetts 





yoted at municipal elections ever since 
1SS7. 
spoke wurmly of the great amount of 
good that it has done. 

Rev. Walter Walsh preaches to im- 
mense congregations in Dundee, Scot- 


In his recent addresses here, he 


land, and has been so active in muni- 
that he has lately been 
He is in 


cipal reform 
elected to the town council. 
America to attend the Peace Congress. 
During his stay in Boston, he was in- 
terviewed as to municipal suffrage in 
where women have had it 

He was asked, “What are 


Scotland, 
since 1881. 
the 
ing?’ 
“The same as for men. 
or woman can vote who pays a rent of 
not less than $20 a year, or 
who pays no rent, but has 
lodger in the same house for the three 


qualifications for women's vot- 


Every man 


anyone 
been a 


| months preceding registration.” 


“Do the women vote intelligently?” 

“We have found that the women 
voters are at least as intelligent as the 
men. Moreover, they vote with an eye 
to those things in which men are not 
so much interested—children’s play- 
grounds, the housing of the poor, the 
means taken by the Health Committee 
to lessen infant mortality, the reduc- 





tion of the number of liquor licenses. 


the feeding of poor children, etc. The 
woman thinks of what affects the 
home. Of course, the woman who is 


financially interested in slum property 
or in a public house is on the other 
side, but she is in a very small mi- 

She about 
She worships ‘the God of things 


nority. drives up to vote 
dark. 
as they are.’ 
“Then not tind that equal 
suffrage breaks up the home*” 
“That is too ridiculous to discuss.” 
“We are told here that municipal 
government rests on 
as wamen do not fight, if they 
a vote, municipal ordinances would be 
less well enforced. Have you found 
it so?” 
“Those are the kind of 
that make a fellow sick!” 
“Has it had any bad results? 
“Absolutely none.” 
“Has it had any good 
“Yes. You can get at the best side 
of the electorate, through the women’s 
being interested in the higher side of 
life and yoting for the things that 
promote it. In Scotland there is nota 
single reformer, no matter what good 
thing he is trying to bring about, who 
does not know that, if he can get the 
women to understand his program, he 


you do 


had 


arguments 


results?” 


will be stronger at the polls. Special 
meetings for the women voters are 


often held, when playgrounds or some 
such topic is to be considered; or 
sometimes part of the hall is reserved 
for them.” 

“Does it coarsen the women?” 

“Our elections are perfectly quiet. 
There is nothing them to 
coarsen anybody.” 

“How about the suffragettes?” 

“We know them all. They are per- 
fect and delightful women. 
You must not believe what the yellow 
journals say about them. The first 
suffrage meeting in Dundee was held 
in my house; and my wife and daugh- 


about 


ladies, 


ters belong to the Association.” 

“Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson told us that 
Scotland was the most fertile soil that 
they had yet found for suffrage seed- 
but a York paper says 
the suffragists are having a very hard 
Kincardine- 


sowing: New 
time there, especially in 
shire.” 


“My wife and I have been reading 


every day about the Kincardineshire 
elections, and seeing the pictures of 


the suffragettes in the papers that are 


forwarded to us. There has been no 
place where they have been received 
In- 
stead of pelting the speakers, on one 
the brought eggs to 


pelt a farmer who tried to annoy the 


with such universal friendliness. 


occasion people 
women.” 

Mr. Walsh is a big man with a small 
and very feminine-looking wife. Mrs. 
Walsh confirmed all that he had said. 

4. 8. B. 





WOMEN PRISON INSPECTORS IN 
FRANCE. 


At the last meeting of the National 
Council of Frenchwomen, Mme. Weill, 
president of the Section for Relief of 
the Poor, announced that she had sue- 
obtaining for 
women to be members of Committees 
Mme. 


ceeded in permission 
for the Inspection of Prisons. 
Peronneau and Mme. Claire Bauer 
been elected members of the 
Committee of Inspection of the Mou- 


have 


lins Prison. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SPAIN. 


the discussion on 


Local 


During the 
Spanish Bill, an 
amendment was introduced to let wo- 
This 
was supported by the Republican dep- 
uties, the advanced Liberals, and many 
of the Clerical Ministerialists, The 
rime Minister, character- 
the premature, and 
Romanones op- 


new 
Government 


men vote at municipal elections. 


however, 
ized proposal as 
Count de strongly 
posed the change, on the ground that 
it was largely the women of Spain who 
had the agitation against 
the Associations Bill for imposing re- 


conducted 


strictions on monastic orders. 





A German feil from a Hamburg- 
American liner into the sea, and a 
Sailor, seeing the accident, shouted: 

“Man overboard!” 

The German, as soon as he came up, 
yelled haughtily to the sailor: 

“What do you mean with your ‘Man 
overboard?’ Say that Graf Hermann 
von Finkenstein, Duke of Suabia and 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, is 
overboard!” 


force, and that, 





(Continued from Page 73.) 
made up his mind to study medicine. 
His wife encouraged him. She prom- 
ised to support the family during his 
medical course, and managed somehow 
to do it. Prof. Palmer says: 

A Remarkable Mother. 

“The mother had unusual executive 
ability and a strong disposition to im- 
prove social conditions around her. 
She interested herself in temperance, 
and in legislation for the _ better 
protection of women and children. In 
later years, after a long illness had 
led her to reflect on the lack of medi- 
cal provision for women, she raised by 
her own efforts, though far from rich 
herself, sufficient money to build and 
equip an extensive hospital for women 
in her city of Saginaw.” 

A Country Girl. 

Little Alice grew up enjoying the 
beautiful country. At five years old 
she was already the little care-taker 
of several smaller children, Later she 
used to share the long drives of her 
father, a country doctor, and to take 
part in his anxieties over his patients. 
She could read at three years old, and 
was early perceived to be a child of 
remarkable character. 

A Courageous Child. 

“Once at evening prayers a large 
June-bug buzzed through the window 
and settled in a curl of her hair. She 
kept herself quiet through the prayer; 
then, as all rose from their knees, she 


cried out, ‘I wanted to scream, but 
couldn't upset you and God.’ ‘Of 
course not,’ said her father, gravely 


dislodging the creature.” 
Early Engagement. 


She studied in the district schooi, 
then in the Windsor Academy. At 14 
she joined the Presbyterian church, 


and the same year became engaged to 
an especially helpful and _ inspiring 
teacher, but wisely disengaged herself 
later, realizing that she was too im- 
mature. 

“Marriage, as she now 
forth conceived it, was to be a com- 
radeship of equals, where each con- 
tributes rich powers of different kinds 
to a mutual life.” 


and hence- 


They parted “with kindness and 
deep respect’ on both sides. They 


never met again; but in after years he 
named his daughter Alice. 
Seeks College Education. 

Miss Freeman longed for the higher 
education. Her parents opposed it. 

“Dr. Freeman told his daughter that 
it would be impossible for more than 
one of the children to be given a col- 
lege education, and that this one ought 
to be the son, as he must ultimately 
support the family. Alice declared 
that she meant to have a college de- 
gree, if it took her till she was fifty 
to get it. If her parents could help 
her, even partially, she would promise 
never to marry until she had ‘herself 
put her brother through college and 
given to each of her sisters whatever 
education they might wish—a promise 
subsequently performed.” 

She wrote: 


“If our Father wants me to go 
through college, I know I shall go; 
and if He doesn’t, I don’t want to. 


* * Still, I believe God helps only 
those who help themselves.”’ 

Life at College. 
went to Michigan 
and distinguished herself in her 
studies. One of the young men used 
to go home and tell his mother, ‘There 
is a girl in my class who knows every- 
thing—everything!” She became the 
leader of the small contingent of girl 
students in what was then a great 
masculine University. 

“One of her most striking character- 
istics in college was her warm sympn:- 
thy. Her soul seemed bubbling over 
with joy, which she wished to share 
with the other girls. She joined sev- 
eral college clubs, distinguished her- 
self in the debating society, was fond 
of long walks. 

Views on Coeducation. 

“Throughout life she thought her- 
self fortunate in having chosen a co- 
educational college. The natural asso- 
ciation of girls with boys in interests 
of a noble sort tends, she believed, to 
broaden their vision, to solidify their 
minds, and to remove much that is 
hectic and unwholesome from. the 
nuwakening instincts of sex. She did 
not think it made girls boyish, or boys 
girlish, but merely that it brought 
good sense and a pleased companion- 
ship to take the place of giddiness 
und sentimentality. She used to say 
that coeducational marriages seldom 
nuppear in the divorce courts.” 

She built up and vitalized the Chris- 
tian Association of the University. 

“To her, too, her classmates, men 
and women, most naturally turned as 
a spiritual adviser. The knowledge 
she thus obtained of the troubles of 
the young, real or imaginary, proved 
useful in the larger contacts of later 
years.” 


She University, 


Wanted Everywhere. 
She taught a mission school, 
visiting missionary was much 
pressed by it. She wrote home: 
“He says, ‘We want you, Miss Free- 


and a 
im- 


man, in Central Turkey.’ Prof. D’Ooge 
adds, ‘We want you in the United 
States.’ I don’t believe I’m wanted 


very badly anywhere.” 
A Winner of Hearts. 

As might have been expected, so 
vivid and charming a creature won 
many young men’s hearts, to the great 
distress of her own. “Such a dread- 
ful thing has happened!” she wrote 
home, #fter receiving an unexpected 
proposai of marriage. This happened 
so often that she wrote, later, “I am 








getting suspicious of everybody who 
looks at me, unless I have been intro- 
duced to his wife.’”’ 

A Successful Teacher. 

She had to work hard, and earn part 
of her expenses by teaching, in which 
she was very successful. She was one 
of the first girls at Michigan Univer- 


sity to be assigned a commencement 
part. Afterwards she continued to 
teach, first in Michigan, later at 


Wellesley. The death of her beautiful 
and beloved younger sister Stella was 
a great grief to her. When she herself 
lay dying, twenty years later, her hus- 
band heard her murmur Stella’s name. 
Withstood Mr. Durant. 

At Wellesley, her rare qualities be- 
came more and more evident. Mr. 
Durant, the benevolent but despotic 
founder of the college, once urged her 
to go to a certain girl who was not a 
Christian, and labor with her about 
her soul, “She explained how disre- 
spectful such direct assaults on one’s 
personality are,” declared her belief 
that it would do harm rather than 
good, and refused. He insisted. She 
still refused, though she feared it 
would cost her ‘her place, Instead. Mr. 
Durant said to one of the trustees: 
“You see that little dark-eyed girl? 
She will be the next President of 
Wellesley.” 

Her health broke down. She re- 
cords in her diary, “Dr. Parker tells 
me I can live if I have character and 
courage enough.” She resolutely set 
herself to conquer the trouble, and 
came back restored. In 1881, when 
President Howard’s health failed, she 
became acting president, and soon af- 
ter president, at the age of 26. 

Appointed President. 

Iler appointment was hailed with 
general delight, as no one in the col- 
lege was so much admired and loved. 
During the next six years, she built 
up the young college by her sagacity, 
administrative ability, and sanctified 
common sense, and brought it into the 
front rank of women’s colleges. This 
was done under all manner of difficul- 
ties; but she was equal to every emer- 
gency. 

A man in another college who 
grumbled was told, “You ought to be 
at Wellesley, where, whenever the 
little president lifts her hand, the 
whole college rushes to obey!” 

She wrote home: 

“T have to wear good clothes all the 
time now, to compensate for my un- 
dignified appearance. How much I 
would give for a few gray hairs!” 

Hler personal influence over the stu- 
dents was great, and their loyalty and 
devotion to her were unbounded. She 
made them feel responsible for keep- 
ing up the tone of the college. One 
writes: 

“During my last winter an epidemic 
of hysteria seized the college, chiefly 
the freshmen. ‘There were frequent 
screams over trifles, and gossip ran 
riot. Miss Freeman called us seniors 
together and said she held us respon- 
sible for the continuance of such folly. 
What did we older girls mean by al- 
lowing an atmosphere where such 
things were possible? It stopped.” 

She knew each of the hundreds of 
Wellesley girls by name. 

“IT said, ‘That is something I never 
could do. ‘Oh, yes, you could,’ she 
replied, ‘if you had to. Whatever we 
have to do we can always do.’ She 
leaned on her necessities, instead of 
letting herself be broken by them. 
: In later life, as we walked the 
streets of some foreign city, she would 
often be seized in passing by some 
exclamatory girl; and when after too 
long delay I disengaged her and asked 
who this tiresome person was, she 
pretty regularly answered, ‘Why, don’t 
you know Mary X? She was one of 
the most remarkable girls we ever 
graduated from Wellesley.’ They all 
were, and the hardy faith carried both 
her and them through many difficul- 
ties.”’ 

Secrets of Her Power. 

One writes: 

“A great reason for her strange 
control of girls was that she always 
seized on some good point in a girl’s 
character. emphasized that, and made 
the girl feel that she must bring the 
whole up to the level of this.” 

Another wrote: “Mrs. Palmer had 
a strange effect on me. When I saw 
her, I felt as if I could do things that 
I never dreamed of before. Even 
now, whenever I think of her, I have 
a sense of dignity in my life. It 
seems as if her appreciation of the 
worth of things puts a spirit into me 
that carries me along until the next 
time I think of her.” 

Still another writes: 

“Il doubt if I ever knew anyone who 
gave me so strong a feeling of the 
pure joy of living.” 

Prof. Palmer says: 

A Shining Face. 

“T doubt if anyone can appreciate 
her pictures who fails to supplement 
them with that instantaneous illumi- 
nation which came to her face the 
moment she spoke. It was a kind of 
inner light which I have never seen 
on any other face of man or woman. 
. Bounteously original herself, 
she fostered whatever special quality 
those about her possessed, and taught 
it to come forth with grace and help- 
fulness. Girls are easily crushed or 
starved. Nowhere is wealth of nature 
more important than in their leader.” 

Could Not Be Insulted. 

A touchy woman who took offence 
easily, said to her, “Miss Freeman, 1 
wonder how you would like to be in- 
sulted?” 

“Miss Freeman drew herself up with 
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splendid dignity: ‘Miss S., there is \the kitchen to me. If one of us had | what shall I talk to you about this | 


no one living who could insult me.’ 
A Commencement Address. 


After one commencement, she 
wrote: 
“I did not enjoy the address. It 


does seem impossible for a man to 
come here and speak in a sensible way 
to sensible women, As usual, our ora- 
tor talked in a superior way about wo- 
man’s nature and condition, health, 
ete. He said he ‘knew the depths of 
a woman's heart.’ If I live a thou- 
sand years, I hope I may never make 
that remark about any man. I wait 
eagerly for the time when men will 
take our ability to study for granted, 
and will tell us what we want to hear 
about other subjects.” 
Hurting a Girl’s Chance. 

A visiting Englishman said, “But, 
Miss Freeman, will not the four years 
here interfere with a girl’s chances?” 
“Possibly they will,” Miss Freeman 
answered, “her chances with men of a 
certain type. But I don’t believe she 
will mind.” 

No $600 Angel. 

“As regards teachers, Miss Free- 
man’s policy was to spend on them 
the largest possible percentage of in- 
come. She wished to see their num- 
ber increase and their hours of work 
diminish. She herself had had seri- 
ous experience in the debilitating ef- 
fect of: many required hours. She 
knew that the most stimulating teach- 
ing cannot be had from those who 
lack leisure.” 

The head of a school once wrote to 
her for a teacher: 

“She must be pleasing in person, 
highly trained intellectually, socially 
and morally, an all-around example to 
her students, and would have a salary 
of $600. ‘I wrote the man,’ she said, 
‘that at present we have no six-hun- 
dred-dollar angel.” 

Her Marriage. 

There was unbounded lamentation 
at Wellesley when it was learned that 
Miss Freeman was engaged to Vrof. 


I’almer. It extended even to th2 lit- 
tle children, for whom she used to 
hold “baby parties” on the ccilege 


green. One sobbing little boy refused 
to be comforted by being told that 
Cambridge was not far from Welles- 
ley, and that he could often see her. 
“No, no, mamma!” he cried. “It isn't 
the farness nor the nearness thai I 
mind. It’s the never-the-sameness.” 

Prof. Palmer treats the whole sub- 
ject of their marriage with admirable 
fairness, good sense and delicacy. Peo- 
ple asked why Miss Freemaa shoukl 
give up her work and join him at 
Cambridge, instead of vice versa. He 
says he thinks the question quite legit- 
imate. They would have been better 
off financially, since she was earning 
a larger salary than he. But she had 
brought Wellesley through its critical 
formative years, to a point where 
someone else could now perfectly well 
take it and carry it on. Moreover, her 
health was breaking under the strain 
of the presidency, and she would soon 
have had to resign, in any case. He 
says: 

“Of course, I had no idea of closing 
her career. Those who protested were 
quite right. Talents so cbviously 
meant for mankind no one had a right 
t» seize for himself. ‘Not mine, I 
rever called her mine.’ Only on con- 
dition that I could give her enlarge- 
ment, not confinement, was I justified 
in accepting her sacrifice and bearing 
her away to my home. Yet I thought 
our critics a little dull not to perceive 
the vast increase of powers’ which 
love, home, ease and happiness bring. 
Until these fundamental needs are 
supplied, everybody in my judgment 
is only half himself. It is absurd, 
then, to look on these with suspicion, 
and exalt a public career in contrast, 
when these are the very means by 
which that becomes rich and strong. 
The public person is not one being 
and the private another, for the worth 
of public leadership is pretty exactly 
proportioned to the wealth of the per- 
sonal nature. So it had hitherto been 
in her case. To carry that wealth still 
nearer to completion was my happy 
office.” 

The marriage proved ideally happy, 
and the last part of the book is a 
beautiful picture of two noble and 
useful lives, flowing on side by side, 
both of them helping the world, each 
in its own way. There has been noth- 
ing finer since the time of the Brown- 
ings. 

Travels in Europe. 

There are delightful pictures of 
their “Sabbatical years” in Europe, 
sometimes bicycling where few women 
on wheels had ever been before. Mrs. 
Palmer wrote home: “As we fly by 
the women drop their baskets, cross 
themselves, and lift their hands, cry- 
ing, ‘O Madonna mia!’ G. says it is 
the greeting of the new woman by the 
old, and the new doesn’t even stop to 
listen.” We are told that “Mrs. 
Palmer was an_ excellent loafer,” 
though she “would occasionally turn 
aside from the paths of rectitude and 
visit schools.” 


Her Varied Work. 

During her 13 winters in Cambridge 
she “did the work of several men,” 
and a vast variety of it, happiness 
giving her added buoyancy and power. 
“In all things an artist, she prided 
herself on the beauty and orderliness 
of her home, and was constantly 
studying how more intelligence might 
be brought into domestic methods.” 
Prof. Palmer had learned to cook be- 
fore his marriage. He says, “Usually 
she took charge of the kitchen, and 
I of the college; but when she was 
called for a time to Chicago or else- 
where to manage a college, she left 





promised a public address and was 
suddenly disabled, the other ap- 
peared.” 

There is no space to tell of her work 
as dean of women at Chicago Uni- 
versity, her work for Radcliffe, and 
on the State Board of Education, and 
in the Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, and the Women's Educa- 
tion Society. 

She refused at first to join the lat- 
ter: “While she did not know these 
ladies, she imagined them rich, cold, 
and fashionable, likely to be alarmed 
over woman suffrage and co-education, 
‘not at all her kind.’ She, a Western 
girl, could never work well with peo- 
ple of that sort, she said.” She found 
them quite otherwise, however. 

She refused to take part in getting 
up the Woman's Building at the Chi- 
cago Exposition. “In her view, the 
dignified position of man and woman 
is in comradeship, and not in places 


apart. She gladly saw the exhibits 
of Wellesley and Radcliffe installed 
beside those of the men’s colleges, 


and took even more satisfaction in 
what the co-educational colleges could 
show.” 

As to Woman Suffrage. 

Prof. Palmer says: “Both she and 
I were members of the Equal Suffrage 
Association, and had no doubt that 
eventually women will vote as natur- 
ally and with as little disturbance to 
the community as do men. She knew 
many of the leading suffragists, and 
admired them for their refinement, 
their patience, and their readiness to 
bear abuse in the public interest. 
Such dispositions she counted admir- 
ably feminine. Whenever she came 
home after meeting sensible Mary 
Livermore, or sweet-voiced Lucy 
Stone, or perpetually youthful Julia 
Ward Howe, a new nobility seemed 
communicated to herself. Yet she did 
not appear on their platforms nor 
press the Legislature to grant their 
great request. While never conceal- 
ing her sympathies, and agreeing with 
a remark made to her by Phillips 
Brooks, that ‘it frightened him to see 
what civic government had come to, 
unaided by women,’ she felt that the 
movement toward suffrage was ad- 
vancing with great—perhaps with suf- 
ficient—rapidity. She was eager, be- 
fore it reached its conclusion, to give 
women juster minds, sounder bodies, 
more equable nerves, and a clearer 
consciousness of themselves as some- 
thing more than pretty creatures of 
society. These were the important 
matters.” 

Prof. Palmer has embodied in the 
book Mrs. Palmer’s excellent argu- 
ment for woman suffrage, which is 
now in circulation as a tract. 

She was a magnetic and winning 
public speaker, an ever helpful and 
inspiring friend. She exercised a 
large hospitality, but kept cool, and 
neither hurried nor worried. She 
loved poetry, and wrote it, after her 
marriage, pouring out her happiness, 
but seldom showing the poems even 
to her husband. 

As to Clothes. 

She was a good adviser. To a voung 
bride who visited her summer home 
she said, after heartily enjoying and 
admiring her beautiful clothes, “Don’t 
wear them too often here. Plain 
dressing is best for the country; and 
clothes that put a distance between 
you and other people are not nice.” 

Too Much Rocking-Chair. 

A farmer whom she met on Cape 
Cod described to her his offer of mar- 
riage: 

“I told her that before I got into 
my grave I would lay by enough so 
that every one of my women folks 
should sit in a rocking chair reading a 
story every afternoon of their lives.” 

Mrs, Palmer wrote: 

“This tells the dream of all the chiv- 
airous husbandsand fathers and broth- 
ers und sons of our American women 
—a glorious dream, if the women re- 
fuse the rocking-chair and the story; 
but a pitiful one if they take these 
every afternoon of their lives. Never 
in all the world has so much leisure, so 
much money, or so much freedom in 
the spending of both, been granted 
women as to us today. But how slen- 


derly we are fitted for using that 
money and leisure nobly! 
“We comfortable women should do 


more thun merely give to charities, 
hospitals, ete. We can keep the 
streets and schovlhouses clean and 
make half the diseases vanish. From 
our own blessed homes we can help to 
make the whole city a happy home for 
the little children who now hardly 
have homes at all.” 
A Friend of Italians. 

When Prof. Palmer visited Italy 
several years after her death, some 
favor that was refused him as a Har- 
vard professor was granted at once 
when it was known that he had been 
her husband. He found that she was 
adored in Italy, because she had been 
the president of a society for protect- 
ing Italian immigrants—a good work 
of which he had hardly been aware. 

Almost every week through the hot 
summer she used to leave her peace- 
ful, calm retreat in the country and go 
to Boston to talk to children of the 
slums at a vacation school in a poor 
quarter. She says: 

One July morning I took an early 
train. It was a day that gave prom- 
ise of being very, very hot. When I 
reached my destination I found a 
great many girls in the room, but 
more babies than girls, it seemed. 
Each girl was holding one, and there 
were a few to spare. “Now,” I said, 





| morning, girls?’ 
“Talk about life,” said one _ girl. 
| Imagine! “I am afraid that is too big 
|}a subject for such a short time,” I 
| Said. 
| Then up spoke a small, pale-faced. 
|heavy-eyed child, with a great fat 
baby on her knee: “Tell us how to be 
| happy!” 
| The tears rushed to my eyes, and 
}a lump came in my throat. Happy in 
such surroundings as those in which, 
no doubt, she lived; perhaps dirty and 
foul smelling! Happy, with burdens 
too heavy to be borne! All this 
flashed through my mind while the 
rest took up the word and echoed, 
“Yes, tell us how to be happy!" 
“Well,” I said, “I will give you 
my three rules for being happy; but 
mind, you must all promise to keep 
them for a week, and not skip a single 
day, for they won't work if you skip 
a single day.” 
and solemnly promised 
wouldn't skip a single day. 
“The first rule is that you will com- 
mit something to memory every day, 
something good. It needn’t be much, 
three or four words will do, just a 
pretty bit of a poem, or a Bible verse. 
Do you understand?” I was so afraid 





that they 


flashing black eyes jumped up from 
the corner of the room and cried, “1 
know; you want us to learn something 
we'd be glad enough to remember if 
we went blind!” “That's it exactly,” 
I said. 
remember if you went blind.” And 
they all promised that they would, and 
not skip a single day. 

“The second rule is: Look for some- 
thing pretty every day; and don’t skip 
a day, or it won't work. A leaf. a 
flower, a cloud—you can all find some- 
thing. Isn't there a park somewhere 
near here that you can all walk to?” 
Yes, there was one. “And stop long 
enough before the pretty thing you 
have spied to say, ‘Isn’t it beautiful!’ 
Drink in every detail, and see the 
loveliness all through.” They prom- 
ised, to a girl. 

“My third rule is—now, mind, don’t 
skip a day—Do something for some- 
body every day.” “Oh, that’s easy!” 
they said, though I thought it would 
be the hardest thing of all. Just think, 
that is what those children said, “Oh, 
that’s easy! Didn't they have to tend 
babies and run errands every day, 
and wasn’t that doing something for 
somebody?” 

At the end of the week, the day be- 
ing hotter than the last, if possible, I 
was wending my way along a very 
narrow street, when suddenly I was 
literally grabbed by the arm, and a 
little voice said, “I done it!” “Did 
what?’ I exclaimed, looking down, 
and seeing at my side a tiny girl with 
the proverbial fat baby asleep in her 
arms. It was awfully stupid of me not 
to know, but my thoughts were far 
away, and I actually did not know 
what she was talking about. “What 
you told us to, and I never skipped a 
day, neither,” replied the child, in a 
rather hurt tone. “Oh,” I said, “now I 
know what you mean. Put down the 
baby, and let’s talk about it.” So 
down on the sidewalk she deposited 
the sleeping infant, and she and I 
stood over it and talked. 

“Well,” she said, “I never skipped 
a day, but it was awful hard, 
all right when I could go to the park, 
but one day it rained and rained, and 
the baby had a cold,and I just couldn't 
go out, and I thought sure I was go- 
ing to skip, and I was standin’ at the 
window, ’most cryin’, and I saw’— 
here her little face brightened up with 
a radiant smile—‘I saw a sparrow 
takin’ a bath in the gutter that goes 
round the top of the house, and he had 
on a black necktie, and he was hand- 
some.” It wus the first time I had 
heard an Kknglish sparrow called hand- 
some, but I tell you it wasn’t laugh- 
able—no, not a bit. 

“And then, there was another day,” 
she went on, “and [| thought I should 
have to skip it, sure. There wasn’t 
another thing to look at in the house. 
The baby was sick, and I couldn’t go 
out, and [ was feelin’ terrible, when” 
—here she caught me by both hands, 
and the most radiant look came to her 
face—"“I saw the baby’s hair!’ “Saw 
the baby’s hair!” I echoed. 


and I saw his hair, an’ lll never be 
lonesome any more.” And catching up 
the baby from the sidewalk, she said. 
“See! and | too saw the baby’s hair. 
“Isn’t it beau-ti-ful?” she asked. “‘Yes, 
it is beautiful,” I answered. You have 
heard of artists raving over Titian 
hair. Well, as the sun played on this 
baby’s hair, there were the browns, 
the reds, the golds, which make up the 
Titian hair. Yes, it was truly beauti- 
ful 

“Now, shall we go on?’ I said. tak- 
ing the heavy baby from her, 

The room was literally packed this 
time; ten times as many girls, and as 
many babies as your mind will con- 
ceive of. I wish you could have lis- 
tened with me to the experiences of 
those little ones. Laughter and tears 


which had the mastery. 


She had no vanity. Long before 
her death, she wrote: ‘“Wheu I sud- 
denly leave you all, I hope nobody 


or plan a ‘Memorial Number.’ 
and silence are best.” 

She said at a friend’s funeral: “We 
make too much of the circumstance 
men call death. All life is one, all 





|after only a few days’ 


So they all faithfully | 


they wouldn’t, but one little girl with | 


“Something you would like to | 


It was | 





“Yes. a | 
little bit of sun came in the window, | 





were so commingled that I don’t know | 


will have anything to say about me, | 
Love 


service one, be it here or there. Death 
is only a little door from one room 
to another. 
much about it, nor be afraid for our- 


| selves or those who are dear to us.” 


She faced her own death—which came 
illness—with 
the same calmness and courage. She 
kept her interest in things to the last: 
“A spasm of pain would overwhelm 
her, leaving her for a moment un- 
conscious; then the eyes would un- 
close and she would say, ‘There, that 
is gone; and what did they do on the 
school board?” 

Her death called out a wonderful 
and widespread expression of love and 
esteem. Scholarships were founded 


|in her name, a chime of bells placed 


in Chicago University in her honor, 
and there were tributes without end. 
One of the best was from a farmer's 
wife near her summer home at Box- 
ford: 


“Even her pictures speak. I cut 
one from the Boston paper that 
brought the news of her death. It is 


pinned on the wall over my table. I 
often look at it and promise, ‘I will 
be a better woman, Mrs. Palmer, be- 
cause you have lived.’ And then out 
of the great speaking eyes comes a 
merry glance that shows me she un- 
derstands.” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
lowa., 


John J. Hamilton of Des Moines has 
come out as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor, at 
the primaries to be held June 2, on a 
platform the second plank of which is: 
“The submission to the people at the 
earliest practicable date of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the 
complete enfranchisement of women.” 
The other planks include prohibition: 
an increase of the power and financial 
means of health boards, in order to 
stamp out tuberculosis and other mal- 
adies; the revision of the school laws 
in the interest of enlarged manual and 
technical training, ete.; the construc- 
tion and improvement of inland water- 
ways; and the amendment of the State 
banking laws, for the better protection 
of depositors.” 


An ofticer of the Iowa E. S A. 
writes: “Mr. Hamilton is a man who 


before this has never sought office for 
himself, but who has managed many 
successful campaigns for others. He 
has the respect of everyone, and the 
worst thing said about him is that he 
is an ‘idealist,’ ‘his platform too good 
to win,’ etc. I am going to do all that 
an individual can do to help him. 
Both machines are opposed to him, the 
stand-patters and the _ progressives. 
but I hope the campaign will be an 
education. If Mr. Hamilton once se- 
cured the nomination, his election 
would be nearly certain.” 


Ohio. 





Mrs. Ricketts 
Cincinnati: 

“You and your many subscribers no 
doubt will be pleased with the results 
of militant tactics in the recent work 
in Cincinnati for woman suffrage. 
During the visit of Mrs. Borrman 
Wells, the English ‘Suffragette,’ an 
open-air meeting was held in front 
of the City Mall building. Dr. Siewers 
introduced the speaker, Mrs. Wells, 
who was followed by Dr. Bigelow. 
There was a most enthusiastic and de- 
lighted throng of people, it being the 


Snell writes from 


first open air meeting ever held in 
Cincinnati, and the entire city was 
anxious to see the results. All the 


speakers gave the crowd enthusiastic 
and convincing talks on suffrage, cov- 
ering its effects in many States. Many 
questions were asked, and answered to 
the full satisfaction of the audience. 
Long after the speakers had finished, 
the crowd congregated in groups, dis- 
cussing the «question. The meeting 
was a success in every way. The fire 
only needed to be further kindled af- 
ter the welcome lectures given us 
by Miss Gregg.” 


Mrs. Borrmann B. Wells lately ad- 
caressed the P. E. Club of Warren, O.. 
the largest in the State. She said that 
for 0 years the women of England 
had, in a very lady-like way, tried to 
secure the ballot and had made little 
progress. Two years ago, a group of 
women headed by Mrs. Pankhurst saw 
that, if English women were to be en- 
franchised, they must be enfranchised 
exactly as men had been—they would 
have to make their demands long and 
loud, and to do things that were dis- 
agreeable in order to make the gov- 
ernment listen to them. The women 
of England have fulfilled every re- 
quirement for voting. The only thing 
they have not done is to resort to vio- 
lence. The last men who were en- 
franchised burned buildings, destroyed 
property, and came near to destroying 
life. The women of the Social and 
regressive Union of England hope 
that they will not have to resort to 
any violence. 

People who expected to see in Mrs. 
Wells a domineering, pugnacious wo- 
man were disappointed, for she is 
slight of figure. sweet of face, with a 
gentle voice and very impressive man- 
ners. She said that the difference 
between the women of America 
and English women is that women 
here are quicker of thought, and most 
of them good talkers. She credited 
this to the great club movement in the 


United States. She also said that the 





women of England who tal« at open- 


| air meetings, and in-door meetings as 
We had better not think | 


well, do not consider themselves ora- 
tors; they are simply talkers. They 
have something to tell, and they tell 
it in their owh way. 





Massachusetts. 

Tone meeting held in Faneuil Hall 
last Sunday by the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. was a great success. Mrs. 
George F. Lowell presided, and Prof. 
Zueblin gave a fine and inspiring talk. 
Hie gave another to the teachers at 6 
Marlboro’ St. on Monday. 


ry, 


Brookline.—The vaudeville at Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman’s for the benefit of 
the Brookline E. S. A. was a great suc- 
cess. The house, a large, old-fash- 
ioned one, is admirably arranged for 
entertaining. There were Easter lilies 
and cut flowers in the various rooms, 
where the many oil paintings and 
beautiful vases and bric-a-brac came 
in for admiring attention. Mrs. Pit- 
man received the guests. Mr. Pitman 
looked out for every one’s comfort, 
and their young son, all in white, 
gave out the programs. There were 
piano solos by Miss Miriam Barrett, 
songs by Miss Marion Hay, original 
monologues by Miss Livermore, and 
dances by Miss Lillian Harrington, 
Miss Mary Wetherbee and Mr, Caus- 
ten Browne, 3d, as well as songs and 
impersonations by Mr. Stewart Baird. 
While all were warmly applauded, Mr, 
Baird was obliged to give impersona- 
tions until he all but exhausted his list 
of over ) prominent artists whom he 
imitates, After the entertainment ices 
were served. The vaudeville cleared 
about $200. 


Mississippi. 
On a recent Tuesday evening, a 
number of friends were invited by 


Mrs. Robert Somerville of Greenville, 
Miss., to meet Mrs. Walter Clark, of 
Clarkdale. Mrs. Clark was en route 
home from Jackson, where she had at- 
tended a conference of the Mississippi 
W. S. A. 

Mrs. Somerville entertained her 
guests in her usual gracious fashion. 
Mrs. M. C. Campbell gave an interest- 
ing account of her conversion to suf- 
frage. Mrs. Herman Wilezinski and 
Mrs. Arthur Hider told of the practi- 
cal results they had observed in the 
West. Mr. Chas, McLaughlin of Covy- 
ington spoke of the Kentucky work, 
and told how Mr. Bigelow, the noted 
lecturer, carries out his idea of repre- 
sentation by giving his wife the privi- 
lege of filling out his ticket for every 
alternate election. Mrs. Clark spoke 
of the recent conference in Jackson, 
and Mrs. Somerville gave a clever out- 
line of the motives and aims of the 
Mississippi Association, the outlook 
for which seems favorable, the need 
being that friends should interest 
themselves in its behalf. It is often 
said, as Gov. Hughes did to the dele- 
gation of New York women, that the 
question is whether or not the women 
wish the ballot. He advised them to 
get an expression of the women on 
the subject. This is the line of work 
that the Mississippi Association con- 
templates taking up. Among the 
guests were Mrs. L. B. Hempstead of 
Louisville, and Miss Anna Greenley of 
Memphis. Oo. W. 


New York. 


New York will hold a series of coun- 
ty conventions during May and June. 

Kach monthly issue of the News- 
Letter shows how much good work is 
going on throughout the State, and 
how active is Miss Harriet May Mills, 
for many years State organizer, now 
vice-president at large. And she is 
evidently very much at large. The 
May News-Letter tells of her visiting 
New York City, Brooklyn, Yonkers, 
Albany, Fort Plain, Rochester, Schen- 


ectady, Wallington, Sodus, Newark, 
Lyons, Victor and Syracuse. In most 
of these places she spoke at one 


meeting, in some of them at several. 
She spoke in churches, in halls, in 
parlors, to suffragists and “Antis,” to 
club women and labor men, sowing the 
good seed everywhere. 

In the Legislature, the suffrage bill 
did not get out of committee. One of 
the members said, “It is a bad year— 
a presidential year and a gubernato- 
rial year. At such a time, measures 
like yours stand little chance of pass- 
ing.” At such a time, the rights of 
half the people in New York State are 
too unimportant to command atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Noah Chapman has given the 
State Association a beautiful portrait 
of Lucy Stone that belonged to the 
late Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. 

The $1,000 left by Miss Mary S. An- 

(Continued on Page 76.) 





“HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will trim or make over 
hats at very moderate rates. Will call at ladies’ 
homes for the hats, and bring them back; and 
if they do not suit at first, will rearrange the 
trimming until ve tg satisfactory, without 
extra charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal. If your hat 
needs anything done to it, drop a card, oO 
ing a time for her to call on you, to Mrs. Natalie 
Rubin, 37 Revere St., Boston. 


A SUMMER COTTAGE TO LET — Furnished 
cottage of seven rooms, close to the ocean, to 
let for the summer. Beautiful situation, mag- 
nificent view, perfect quiet and seclusion. 
Price, including use of vegetable garden and 
telephone, $125, for the season. Address Mrs. 
Willie Mayhew, Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 
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SPRING. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


When the hounds of Spring are on 
Winter's traces, 
The Mother of Months in meadow or 
plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 


With lisp of leaves and ripple of 
rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale 
amorous 


Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the for- 

eign faces, 
tongueless 

pain. 


The vigil, and all the 


Come with bows bent and emptying of 
quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 


With a noise of winds and many 
rivers, 

With a clamor of waters, and with 
might; 


Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the spiendor and speed of thy 
feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan 
west shivers, 
Itound the feet of the day and the 
feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we 
sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and 
cling ? 
that man’s heart were as fire and 
could spring to her, 
lire, or the strength of the streams 
that spring! 


Oh 


lor the stars and the winds are unto 
her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp- 
player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling 
to her, 

And the southwest wind and the 

west wind sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins sre over, 
And all the of snows and 
sins: 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that 
wins: 
time remembered is 
ten, 
frosts are 
gotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring be- 
gins 


season 


And forgot- 


grief 


And slain and flowers be- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The clubwomen of Berkeley, Cal., 
are urging a special bond election to 
appropriate $40,000 to clear the city of 
rats. They are taking a great inter- 
est in sanitation, and a joint mass 
meeting was lately called in the rooms 
of the chamber of commerce by the 
men’s and women’s sanitation commit- 
tees. Mrs. R. O. Moody and Mrs, Eli- 
nor Carlisle were in charge. Mrs. 
Mary McHenry Keith is reported as 
saying that equal suffrage has been 
advanced 50) per cent. since the women 
organized to help the men drive out 
the rats. 


The California State 
endorsed the effort to get 
frage for the women of California. 


school suf- 


By invitation of the New England 
Women's Club, the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion will be held in Boston on May 2S. 

As 1{S8 marks the 40th year of the 
New England Women’s (lub and the 
15th of the Massachusetts Federation, 
the hostess club will celebrate the two 
anniversaries by an evening meeting 
on May 27, in the South Congrega- 
tional church. Delegates and mem- 
bers of the Federation sare 
invited. There will be addresses, fol- 
lowed by a reception. 

The business meeting will open at 10 
A. M., May 2S, in the South Congrega- 
tional church. At noon there will be 
a collation luncheon at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Tickets, +) cents, may be had 
from Mrs. Otto B. Cole, 551 Boylston 
street, Boston, by sending on or be- 
fore May 25 an order with money en- 
closed and an addressed and stamped 
envelope for the return of the ticket. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw attended the re- 


cent annual meeting of the Louisiana 


State Federation at New Orleans, and, 


being espied in the audience, was | 
called upon to speak. The New Or- 
leans papers say that her brief talk 
“was listened to with rapt attention, 
and frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause.”” Miss Shaw said nothing was 
more interesting to her than the 
change in attitude of club women in 
the last few years. She compared the | 
present program of the Federation 


with the programs of women’s clubs a 
few years back, and she dwelt upon 
gain in breadth and practical work. 
In the public questions which women 
are considering with so much earnest- 
ness, Miss Shaw showed that there is 
nothing bearing upon human welfare 
that is not connected with govern- 
ment. The government is rapidly tak- 


ing to itself the control of our chil- 
dren, our physical and moral well- 
being, and other vital subjects. “As 


President of the National Suffrage As- 
sociation,’ she said, “I assure you. 
whether you believe in suffrage or not, 
that we are all working for the same 


cordially | 





| 


Federation has 


end. The only difference is that our 
ways are more direct. You will find 
that with all the measures you advo- 
cate the government is connected. 
You prefer to work indirectly, through 
influence; we directly, by voting. Now, 
your way has been tried for 6,000 
years, and ours but for a very short 
period. We believe our way is the bet- 
ter, but, whether it is the better way 
or not, it is the quicker way to ac- 
complish that for which we both are 
striving. I urge you to keep on in 
your good work until the force of your 
civic efforts drives you to us.” 

In the evening, after Miss Sophie 
Wright had spoken on night schools, 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley on labor 
conditions relating to women and chil- 
dren, in response to repeated calls 
Miss Shaw gave a little talk. She said 
that the duty of women is to bring 
about preventive rather than remedial 
measures. Night schools were good, 
but there would be no need for them 
if the children were sent to school in 
the daytime as they should be. If the 
parents cannot make them go to school, 
then the State should step in. We 
should have a compulsory education 
law. A great deal had been said about 


| the silent influence of the mother, but 


sometimes that influence was so si- 
lent that it could not be discovered at 
all. It was not right to lay all the 
blame of a boy’s wrongdoing upon the 
mother, The boy must get his moral 
training also from the father. Ile can- 
not be expected to look upon his 
mother otherwise than as an inferior 
being when he finds that the govern- 
ment regards her. If she has not 
the sense to make the laws that gov- 
ern herself, how can she have sense 
enough to govern her boy? 


5S 


The Brighthelmstone Club lately lis- 
tened to Mrs. S. S. Fessenden’s fine 
lecture on “The New Woman.” It was 
the tirst time this club had given a 
meeting to a discourse on eyual suf- 
frage. 


The New York Sorosis lately had a 
“Reminiscence Day.” The tirst part of 
the program was devoted to reminis- 
cences of members who have passed 
away, the second to reminiscences of 


the club as it was in other days. 
Mrs, Jeanne de la M. Lozier gave 
an account of the celebration of the 


fourth anniversary of Sorosis, held in 
iS7zZ2. The program included the 
sentation of a ring by the club to Mrs. 
Charlotte BK. Wilbour, who was then 
president: papers on “‘The Matron 
the Period,” by Mrs. Wilbour: “Social 
Criticism,” Miss Larned: 
Rey. Celia Burleigh, and “My Tetter- 
Box,” by Kate Hilliard. The following 
is a quotation from the last-named: 
“Should you me 
stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
Told about the club Sorosis: 
Wild with hints of woman's suffrage, 
Of the awful woman’s suffrage, 
Coming home to manly bosoms 
With dark fears of severed buttons, 
Undarned stockings, and the evils 
That come trailing, like the comets, 
In the wake of woman’s suffrage, 
I should answer, I should tell you: 


ask whence these 


“From the tribe of Corre-Spon-Dents, 
From the legions of the lapahs, 


| (;0ing up and down like lions, 








Seeking whom they may devour, 
With their wild eyes glaring fiercely, 
And their tangled back-hair flowing 
In a picturesque confusion. 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
These are they who tell the stories 
Tell the legends and traditions 
Of the terrible Sorosis.” 

Songs by Mrs. W. H. Johns and a 
poem by Mrs. May Riley Smith com- 
pleted the program. 


At the annual luncheon of the N. Y. 
Woman’s State Republican Association 


the speakers were Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, Judge Norman P. Dike and 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell. Dr. 


Slicer said, “The two ends of society, 
the pauper class and the leisure class, 
are alike to society, and we 
grow hot under the collar because the 
load of carrying them is heavy’ 
Judge Dike spoke on immigration. 
Miss Boswell, in telling of the work 
women may do toward educating the 
poorest people of the city to be Repub- 


useless 


sO 


licans, told of a woman who, being 
asked whether her husband was a 
Democrat or a Republican, replied 


“He's a tinsmith,” and of another wo- 
man who, being asked if there was a 
voter in the house, replied “No, mum, 
you see times is so hard that we ain't 
bought nothin’ lately except things to 
ent. 


Mrs. William Gerry Slade. New 
York State president of the Daugh- 


ters of 1812, and National President of 
the same organization, with the Na- 
tional Secretary, Miss M. Louise Kage, 
of New Jersey, is making a tour of the 
Southern States that have organiza- 
tions of Daughters, to get acquainted 
and establish a closer understanding 
Everybody in New Orleans liked Mrs. 
Slade. Receptions, a breakfast at 
Begue’s, drives, luncheons and a trip 
down the river on a government boat 
to Chalmette monument, on the bat- 
tlefield of which the Daughters of 
1776-1812 are custodians, supplied Mrs. 
Slade and Miss Edge with entertain- 
ment while in New Orleans. They 
also visited the Ursuline Convent, the 
cloisters of which strangers rarely 


pre- | 


of | 
| superintendent 
“Woman,” | 








penetrate. An exception was made 
for Mrs. Slade because of her histori- 
cal associations. It was there that 
the nuns prayed through the night be- 
fore the battle of New Orleans, when 
the most sanguine could scarcely hope 
that a handful of Creoles and Ten- 
nesseans could cope with thousands 
of British soldiery. In Roman Catho- 
lic circles in New Orleans the belief 
still prevails that the victory was due 
to miraculous intervention. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Active preparations for the coming 
International Woman Suffrage Con- 
gress in Amsterdam are being made 
by the National Woman Suffrage As- 





sociation of Holland. Its president, 
Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, although she has 
reached middle life, was | 
physician of the 
Netherlands, and is a woman of much 
ability. Her husband, Dr. 
was a member of the Parliament for a 
of years until death a 
time ago, and handsome 
home has long been a centre of hospi- 


scarcely yet 


the pioneer woman 


Garretson, | 


number his 


short their 


tality, in which many Americans have 
shared. 

Dr. Lavinia R. Davis of Oneida, N. 
Y., was nominated by Gov. Hughes as 
a memebr of the Board of Managers of 
the Binghamton State Hospital, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Miss Ellen T. Fish. The appointment 
was promptly confirmed by the Senate, 
and Dr. Davis has received her com- 
mission from the Secretary of State. 

Mrs. Kate M. Ely of Binghamton, 
who has been serving as chairman of 
the board, was reappointed the same 
day. The board consists of two wo- 
men and five men. The Oneida Dis- 
patch says: 

“The appointment of Dr. Davis to 
this position is an honor to Oneida, a | 
tribute to herself, and very gratifying | 
to her many friends. She is interested | 





}in the work of the hospital both pro- 


| 
fessionally and as a citizen, and is well 
qualified for the duties. For nearly | 
eleven yeurs she has successfully prac- | 
ticed medicine in this city, and| 
through her earnestness and devotion 
has won a large cirele of friends, as 
well as a good business.” 


In New Zealand, Dr. Eleanor 
Southey Baker has entered upon her 
duties as locum tenens for the medical 
of the Northern Wai- 
roa Hlospital. Dr. Baker is believed to 
be the first lady doctor in New Zea- 
land to hold such a position. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


probate judge in 
appointed by 


The first 
Kansas has 
Governor Hoch, to settle the probate 
judge fight in Mitchell County, which 
been going on with 

The new judge is Mrs. Levi 
widow of late 
While Mr. Cooper was judge, 


woman 


just been 


has considerable 


warmth. 


Cooper, the probate 
judge. 


his wife acted as his deputy, and did 





most of the work of the office. There 
were two applicants for the judgeship 
death, P. G. Chubbic 

Each agreed that, 
would appoint Mrs. 
“IT got to think- 


upon Cooper's 
and Cyrus Gaston. 
if appointed, he 
Cooper as his deputy. 
ing the matter over,” said Governor 
Hoch, “and decided that, if Mrs. 
Cooper was so valuable in the Office, 
there was no reason why she should 
not be appointed herself.” 

The Centre (I<Xan.) Dispatch 
says: 

“Mrs, Cooper is the only woman in 
Kansus who has ever held this posi- 
tion, but is not the only woman to hold 
a legal position Miss Oaia Heinline is 
now serving her third term as county 
attorney of Seward County. There 
have been several women county at- 
torneys in Western Kansas IKXKate 
Johnson has just completed a term as 
county treasurer of Norton County. 
There are half a dozen women serving 
us registers of deeds, and about thirty 
women as county superintendents of 
instruction. There are no women at 
present serving as clerks of the dis- 
trict court, but there are several wo- 
men deputies, and several women have 
been clerks. There have been women 
as county clerks, but as far as known 
never any woman county commission- 
ers. Several cities have elected wo- 
men aS mayors and other city officers, 
and there have been numerous women 
as candidates for State superintendent, 
but not for other offices.” 


Clay 


A friend in Ohio writes: 

“A friend of mine, having married 
a Norwegian, has been spending the 
last year in Norway. Her husband 
has two sisters, one a graduated physi- 
cian, the other a lawyer. Recently the 
first married a physician, and it is to 
be presumed they are now practicing 
together. The lawyer has been en- 
gaged for some time, and the friend’s 
family here have been expecting to 
hear of the second wedding in Norway. 
Recently she wrote that it was now 
uncertain when the marriage would 
come off. The lawyer graduated in 
law at the same university as her 
fiance, and carried off all the highest 
honors, and she has received so many 
since then, in her practice, that her 
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only: 


$2.50. 


Price .. Ae 
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Special Stationery Offers 
BEDFORD STREET ANNEX 


One of the most necessary articles for those going away and for the 
stay-at-homes, too, is writing paper. 

We have a most complete stationery store, ready in every way to 
satisfy your wants, and are making the following offers for one week 


WE WILL CUT A MONOGRAM DIE, two or three letters, 
stamp one pound of paper on white Madras linen, in either silver, 
gold, bronze or plain colors, and include two packages of envelopes: 
the price anywhere in the city for this combination 1s 
Our Special Price for one week only . 


WITH YOUR OWN DIE AT $1.00 


Cutting Plate and Engraving 50 Cards in Shaded 
Old English Type; regular price $2 50. Our Special 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Wedding Invitations, announcements, reception cards and at home 
cards, most carefully executed, estimates and samples upon request. 





intended has announced that he will 
not marry until he has equalled his 
future wife’s record, Oh, shades of 
Blackstone, who wrote that in law wo- 
man was not a person, but only some 
man’s property! Is it any wonder 
with such women in Norway, that they 
have been given the right to vote?” 


Continued from Page 75.) 


thony to three trustees, Mrs, Crossett, 
Miss Isabel Howland and Miss IT. M. 
Mills, for suffrage work, has been paid 
over by her executors 

‘Martha Williams, State Historian, 
ij E. 21st St., New York City, urges 
all the locals to send ‘her the newspa- 
per notices of their meetings, for the 
State History. 

Buffalo.—The I’. E. Club held an all- 
day social and sale last week at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Richard 
Williams. A great variety of country 
products and useful and fancy articles 
were for sale. One of the attractions 
was a bona fide yoting booth, with an 
attendant in charge to show how the 
machine worked. In the afternoon 
there were recitations and other at- 
tractions, with refreshments Mrs. 
Williams served luncheon to the out- 


of-town presidents at noon. The as- 
sistants at the various booths were 
Mrs. A. S. Capwell, Mrs. George <A. 
Ricker, Mrs. John Bullymore, Miss 
Amelin Williams, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Charles M. (Greiner, Mrs. Hudson, 


Mrs. White, Miss Reyburn, Miss Sheri- 
dan, Mrs. James Ladd and Mrs. Sid- 


| way. 


California. 
The following organizations in Cali- 


fornin have endorsed a_ suffrage 
resolution, since the long 
printed by 


in the 


amendment 
of 
California IK. S. A. 


endorsements was 
early 


list 
the 
year: 
California lFruit-Growers' Associa- 
tion. 
Pacific Coast 
rian Churches, 
San Diego County Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs. 
la Puerto del Oro Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
San Francisco Labor Council. 
San Francisco Colony of New 
land Women. 
Besides these 


Conference of Unita- 


Ing- 


new endorsements, 
two organizations have added new 
resolutions to the favorable action of 
previous conventions: 
California Stute Federation of Labor. 
California State Farmers’ Institute. 


HUMOROUS. 


Tourist (in Jersey, apprehensively): 
“How about the Jersey mosquitoes? 
Don’t you find them pretty vicious 
creatures?” Jersey native (indifferent- 
ly): “Not at all! Not at all! Why, 
they'll eat right out of your hand!”’— 
Puck. 


Mr. Jones—“My goodness! What 
are you in such a stew about?” 

Mrs. Jones—‘‘Well, I have a right to 
fuss. I’m to deliver an address at the 


Don’t Worry Club this afternoon, and 





— 
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'I’m afraid it’s going to rain.’’—Cleve- 





land Leader. 


He—"So your father thought I 
wanted to marry you for your money. 
What did you say?” 

She—“I persuaded him that you 
didn't, and then he said if that was 
the case you didn’t have any sense.’’— 
The Jewish Ledger. 


“Every ballot must be counted,” the 
first speaker had declared. “I agree 
with the gentleman you have just 
heard,” began the one who followed, 
“but I go so far as to say that in cer- 
tain emergencies, some of them must 
be counted twice.’—Philadelphia Led- 


ger. 

Two Irishmen, meeting one day, 
were discussing local news. “Do you 
know Jim Skelly?” asked lat. 
“Faith,” said Mike, “an’ I do.” ‘Well,’ 
said Pat, “he has had his appendix 


taken away from him.” “Ye don’t say 
so?’ said Mike. “Well, it serves him 
right. Ile should have had it in his 
wife’s name.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


At Emerson’s dinner-table one day 


there was mention of a woman well 
known as a lion-hunter; and, in speak- 
ing of her, Mrs. Emerson used the 
word “snob.” Mr. Emerson objected; 


the word was too harsh; he didn’t like 
that ugly class of words beginning 
with “sn.” His wife inquired how he 
would characterize the lady. “I should 
say’’"—very slowly—‘she is a person 
having great sympathy with success.” 
—New England Magazine. 


A gentleman bought at the postoftice 
a large quantity of stamped envelopes, 
newspaper wrappers, etc. Finding 
them difficult to carry, he asked one 
of the clerks if he could supply him 
with a piece of string. 

“We are not permitted by the de- 
partment to supply string,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Then give me a bit of red tape,” 
was the sarcastic retort. 

The string was supplied.—Sketch, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HOUSEKEEPER—A position as manag: 
ing housekeeper wanted by a lady of expe- 
rience. References given and _ required. 
Address E. J. L., Care Woman's Journal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton, West. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 





F. Fisk 


FORMERLY 144 TREMONT ST 
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